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President's  Message 

As  PAN  continues  to  expand  its  efforts  to 
promote  numismatics  in  1996,  we  find  our- 
selves preparing  for  a second  coin  conven- 
tion. This  year,  PAN  will  hold  two  coin 
conventions,  the  first  to  be  held  on  May 
10,  11  and  12,  1996  at  the  Expomart  in  Mon- 
roeville, PA.  Plans  are  well  under  way 
for  his  show,  but  there  is  still  much  that  needs  to  be  done.  We 
will  hold  a quarterly  PAN  meeting  on  Saturday,  April  13,  1996,  at 
1 P.M.  during  the  C.P.N.A.  Show  at  the  Farm  and  Home  Center  in  Lanc- 
aster (Arcadia  Road  - off  Route  #72  and  Route  #30).  All  are  wel- 
come to  attend,  and  if  you  would  like  to  help  your  organization, 
bring  your  expertise  and  get  involved.  During  our  quarterly  meeting 
we  will  be  finalizing  preparations  for  the  May  convention,  and  will 
begin  work  on  our  second  coin  convention,  to  be  held  on  October  25, 
26  and  27,  1996  - also  at  the  Expomart  in  Monroeville,  PA. 

We  are  also  initiating  two  other  programs  this  year.  The  first  is 
"Coins  for  A's,"  wherein  a coin  will  be  given  for  each  "A"  earned 
by  students.  The  second  program  is  to  provide  A.N.A.  videotapes  to 
libraries  or  other  groups  through  the  local  coin  clubs  and  their 
members.  More  detailed  information  will  be  forthcoming,  so  please 
watch  for  it  and  help  us  with  these  two  new  projects. 

Another  new  program  should  be  noted:  PAN  wants  to  help  young  num- 

ismatists attend  A.N.A.  Summer  Seminars.  See  details  on  this  pro- 
gram on  page  6 of  this  publication. 

I invite  all  to  attend  the  two  PAN  conventions  to  be  held  this  year. 
To  renew  old  friendships,  to  make  new  friends,  and  to  add  a little 
something  to  your  collection.  We  will  have  top  dealers  from  all 
over  the  country,  who  will  be  offering  a wide  variety  of  material 
in  hopes  of  helping  you  add  to  your  collection.  Plan  to  attend  and 
enjoy  yourselves.  I do  hope  to  see  you  at  our  conventions. 

Richard  E.  Cross 

President 
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THE  NEW  $100  NOTE 

b/  Dick  Duncan 


Some  of  us  don't  carry  around  a 
lot  of  $100  bills-. .but  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
has  now  run  off  more  than  600  mil- 
lion of  the  new  ones  — so  you 
should  see  them  any  minute  now! 

A Smirk? 

Whenever  any  new  coin  or  note  is 
first  available/  folks  find  some- 
thing to  criticize.  In  this  case, 
they  say  Ben  Franklin  has  a smirk 
on  his  face.  If  so,  he's  probably 
thinking  that  he  made  it  to  the 
"big  time/"  while  George  Washing- 
ton has  to  settle  for  the  $1  bill. 

Lots  of  New  Features 

It  took  a long  time  to  develop  and 
print  this  new  one/  but  it  does 
have  plenty  of  new  features  --  most 
of  which  are  designed  to  foil  any 
would-be  counterfeiters. 

Immediately  obvious  is  that  Ben's 
portrait  is  left  of  center.  Also, 
there  are  many  micro-printed  feat- 
ures: Tiny  concentric  circles  in 

the  area  around  Ben's  face... and 
tiny  printing  here  and  there  that 
would  be  very  difficult  to  match 
by  hand  or  by  photocopy  machine. 
There  are  also  security  threads, 
as  now  used  on  other  notes. 


The  Crane  Co.,  which  has  had  the 
contract  to  supply  paper  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  currency  for  more  than 
100  years,  has  put  Ben  Franklin's 
face  in  the  watermark.  Slightly 
smaller  than  the  printed  portrait, 
it  can  be  seen  by  holding  the  note 
up  to  the  light. 

Another  new  wrinkle:  The  "100"  at 
the  lower  right  has  an  irr idescence , 
with  the  color  looking  different  if 
you  turn  the  note  to  a different 
angle . 

The  Biggest  Problem 

The  note  will  certainly  be  accepted, 
in  this  writer's  opinion.  It  has  a 
familiar,  "American"  look. 

However,  it  seems  we  still  have  the 
previously-issued  $100  notes  - and 
Uncle  Sam  assures  us  they  will  al- 
ways be  accepted  (although  they  will 
gradually  be  scrapped  as  they  are 
turned  in  to  banks).  The  point  is 
that  they're  not  being  obsoleted  — 
called  in  or  declared  "worthless" 
on  a certain  date. 

Thus,  our  enemies  in  the  Mid-East, 
who  printed  billions  of  dollars  in 
fake  $100  notes,  will  continue  to 
hurt  the  U.S.  economy. 
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Young  Numismatist  Scholarship  To  ANA's  Annual  Summer 
Conference  on  Numismatics  in  Colorado  Springs 

The  board  of  PAN  would  like  to  assist  any  interested  Pennsylvania 
young  numismatist  (YN)  in  obtaining  an  ANA  scholarship  to  the 
annual  ANA  Summer  Seminars.  Full  scholarships  are  available  to 
YNs  ages  13-17  through  the  ANA  and  include  airfare,  tuition  and 
lodging  on  the  campus  of  Colorado  College,  the  host  for  the  ANA 
seminar.  The  seminars  usually  take  place  during  the  second  week  of 
July. 

Prospective  scholarship  candidates  should  be  a member  of  the  ANA 
as  well  as  a local  coin  club.  PAN  will  financially  assist  the  YN  in 
joining  the  ANA  & PAN  if  necessary.  Other  requirements  include 
involvement  in  a local  coin  club  (exhibits,  oral  and  written 
presentations  are  a plus),  a written  300-word  essay  about  your 
favorite  numismatic  item,  parental  permission,  a brief  written 
statement  from  his  or  her  school  principal,  or  designee,  as  to  general 
scholarship,  attitudes,  etc.,  and  a statement  from  your  local  or  state 
numismatic  organization. 

The  benefits  of  an  ANA  YN  scholarship  far  outweigh  any  effort 
needed  by  the  YN  to  obtain  the  scholarship.  Each  year  between  20  to 
30  young  numismatists  are  awarded  various  scholarships  to  the 
Summer  Seminar  and  most  find  the  experience  an  event  that  they 
will  want  to  repeat.  In  fact,  many  YNs  work  harder  the  next  year 
just  so  they  can  obtain  another  scholarship  to  return  to  Colorado 
Springs. 

Over  20  different  courses  are  offered  at  the  Seminar  varying  from 
U.S.  coin  grading  to  ancient  Greek  coins.  Other  activities  include 
various  tours  such  as  the  Denver  Mint  tour,  always  a thrilling 
experience  for  the  new  YN.  Any  prospective  YNs  interested  in 
pursuing  a scholarship  should  contact  Kerry  Wetterstrom,  PAN 
corresponding  secretary,  at  P.O.  Box  1079,  Lancaster,  PA  17608-10/9 
for  more  information  and  a copy  of  the  application. 
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MONEY  TALKS:  The  Numismatic  Radio  Show 


MONEY  TALKS  is  a one-minute  radio 
spot  produced  by  the  A.N.A.  in 
Colorado  Springs.  They  run  daily, 
and  each  covers  a different  topic 
related  to  coins,  medals,  tokens  or 
paper  money.  It  began  in  October, 
1992,  and  now  reaches  about  100 
stations  across  the  U.S. 


If  you'd  like  to  hear  the  show  on 
your  local  airwaves,  write  to  your 
public  broadcasting  station  and  re- 
quest MONEY  TALKS.  It's  provided 
free  of  charge.  For  info,  contact 
Education  Director,  Am.  Numis.  Assn., 
818  N.  Cascade  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs, 
CO  80903.  (Phone  (719)  632-2646) 


This  one  was  broadcast  7/12/95: 


KING'S  MISTRESS  INFLUENCED 
IRISH  AND  AMERICAN  COINAGE 


by  Bill  Jones 

The  misadventures  of  Charles  and 
Diana,  and  Fergie's  flirtations 
may  seem  unique  to  our  time.  But 
earlier  generations  of  the  Brit- 
ish royal  family  have  also  suf- 
fered public  embarrassments.  In 
fact,  one  royal  affair  influenced 
the  coins  of  Ireland  and  the  Am- 
erican colonies. 

William  Wood  was  a wealthy  18th 
century  entrepreneur  who  owned 
copper  and  tin  mines  in  Western 
England.  On  this  day,  in  1722, 
Wood  convinced  England's  King 
Charles  to  grant  him  patents  to 
make  coins  for  Ireland  and  the 
American  colonies.  Both  patents 
could  have  been  quite  valuable. 

You  see,  Wood  was  to  make  his 
profit  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  coins,  and  their  circulation 
value.  In  return,  Wood  was  to 
pay  the  king  1,000  pounds  each 
year . 

Unfortunately  for  Wood,  the  king's 
mistress  stole  both  coin  patents. 
She  demanded  a 10,000  pound  ran- 
som for  each  patent.  The  king's 
mistress  stood  to  gain  the  equiv- 
alent of  a million  dollars!  Wood 


had  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  ransom. 


Wood's  original  contract  specified 
that  his  Irish  and  American  coins 
would  contain  less  precious  metal 
than  their  British  counterparts. 
This  would  discourage  the  coins 
from  being  used  in  England.  But 
after  Wood  paid  the  ransom,  he  had 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  coins 
even  further. 


The  American  coins  featured  a por- 
trait of  King  Charles  on  the  front, 
and  a rose  on  the  back.  The  Irish 
coins  featured  a similar  portrait 
of  the  king,  and  a seated  figure 
playing  the  harp  on  the  back. 


Both  the  Irish  and  the  American 
people  rejected  the  coins,  because 
they  were  so  light  and  contained 
too  little  precious  metal.  The 
Irish  made  fun  of  the  fact  that 
the  woman  they  called,  "the  king's 
prostitute"  had  a hand  in  the  mak- 
ing of  their  coins... and  Wood's 
failure  as  a coin-maker. 

This  has  been  "Money  Talks."  To- 
day's program  was  written  by  Bill 
Jones  and  underwritten  by  the  near- 
ly 30-thousand  members  of  the  Am- 
erican Numismatic  Association, 
America's  coin  club  for  over  a 
century.  This  is  a production  of 
the  A-N-A.  "Money  Talks"  is  a 
copyrighted  production  of  the  Amer- 
ican Numismatic  Association,  818  N. 
Cascade  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs , CO . 
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This  article  first  appeared  in  Paper  Money,  a publi- 
cation of  the  Society  of  Paper  Money  Collectors. 


" REBELBUX" 


THE  AUTHOR:  A past  President  of  PAN  and  recently  elected  Presi- 

dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Numismatic  Society,  Homren  is  very  active 
in  local,  state  and  national  collector  organizations.  In  fact,  in 
the  February,  1996  issue  of  the  ANA's  THE  NUMISMATIST,  he  was  the 
featured  "Volunteer  Profile,"  which  stated,  "Wayne  K.  Homren,  a 
Project  Manager  for  the  Carnegie  Group,  a software  company  based 
in  Pittsburgh,  is  an  avid  hobbyist  with  eclectic  tastes.  In  add- 
ition to  encased  postage  stamps,  he  enjoys  collecting  and  research- 
ing Pittsburgh's  obsolete  paper  money  and  Civil  War  tokens.  As  a 
student  of  numismatic  history,  Homren  has  gradually  assembled  a 
2,500-volume  library  of  numismatic  literature.  Homren  would  most 
like  to  be  remembered  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Numismatic  Society,  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Numisma- 
tists, and  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society.  As  far  as  the  ANA 
is  concerned,  he  is  'proud  to  have  had  a small  part  in  bringing 
the  organization  to  the  on-line  world.'  " 
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Dinner,  Dessert  and  J.S.G.  Boggs 

Wayne  K.  Homren 
Copyright  (c)  1994 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  documenting  the  author's  meetings  with  " Money  Artist " 
J.S.G.  Boggs.  The  first,  ".A  Collector's  Encounter  with  J.S.G.  Boggs''  ( The  Numismatist,  May 
1 994 ) described  the  work  "Moneta  Electronica"  and  two  other  "Boggs  bills"  issued  in  the  fall  of 
1 993.  This  essay  revolves  around  "Rebelbux",  a special-edition  print  of  Boggs'  rendition  of  the 
famous  Indian  Princess  Confederate  five  dollar  note. 


Honk  Three  Times 

On  a hot  and  humid  Pittsburgh  Friday  afternoon,  I inch  my  car  through  South 
Side  rush-hour  traffic.  I turn  onto  Carson  Street  and  drive  past  block  after  block  of 
Victorian  storefronts.  At  the  turn  of  the  centurv  this  street  bustled  with  neighborhood 
millworkers  and  their  families.  By  the  late  70's  it  was  half  deserted.  Now  it's  thriving 
again,  filled  with  shoppers  and  restaurantgoers  from  around  the  city.  The  streetscape 
seems  to  change  almost  monthly  as  random  buildings  are  renovated  for  some  new 
purpose,  one  trendy  shop  or  bar  replacing  last  year's  trendy  establishment.  Neon  signs 
abound. 

Turning  on  21st  Street,  I see  that  workers  have  started  to  remove  the  rusting 
railroad  tracks  that  run  straight  up  the  middle  of  the  broad  street.  A vital  link  in  the 
industrial  age,  the  long-dormant  rails  host  only  weeds  and  trash.  Following  the  line  to 
its  terminus  four  blocks  away,  I come  to  the  hulking  remains  of  two  old  buildings.  The 
first  one  sports  an  enormous  clock,  visible  for  miles  around.  It  once  advertised  the 
product  made  within:  Duquesne  Beer.  Now  the  face  is  painted  a solid  grey  color  and  the 
twenty-foot  hands  hang  limp  at  a permanent  6:30.  Recalling  an  old  joke,  I note  that  the 
broken  clock  is  still  right  twice  a day. 

The  second  building  is  older.  Carved  in  stone  above  the  doorways  are  the  words 
"Brew  House".  In  its  day  I'll  bet  the  smell  of  fermenting  beer  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  announce  the  building’s  purpose.  I pull  my  car  between  the  buildings  and  park.  On 
the  dirty  brick  wall  in  front  of  me  is  a peeling  plywood  door.  A faded  sign  faintly 
announces  "Freight  Elevator".  A padlock  secures  the  opening  against  the  curious. 
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To  the  right  of  the  freight  door  is  flight  of  concrete  steps  leading  to  a dark 
doorway.  A hand-lettered  sign  reads  "This  door  must  be  kept  closed  at  all  times!"  The 
paper  is  bright.  Too  new  to  have  been  tacked  to  the  door  for  long,  it's  the  first  sign  of  life 
in  an  otherwise  bleak  landscape. 

The  digital  clock  on  my  dashboard  reads  6:00j  I m right  on  time.  As  instructed 
1 honk  the  horn  three  times.  I soon  hear  a voice,  saying  something  I just  can't  quite 
understand.  I get  out  of  the  car  and  look  up,  finally  spotting  a head  poking  out  of  a 
fourth-floor  window  far  above  the  street.  It's  Boggs.  "I  can't  hear  you,"  I yell. 

I LL  - BE  - RIGHT-  DOWN!!"  he  shouts,  and  this  time  it  registers.  I make  a 
circle  with  my  right  thumb  and  forefinger  and  shout  back  "O  - IC!".  I mentallv  add 
"doorbell"  to  my  list  of  modem  conveniences  worth  having. 


Brew  House  Battle 

Before  long  Boggs  appears  in  the  doorway  and  we  exchange  greetings.  He's  been 
very  busy  packing.  Fellow  artist  Caroline  Sykora  moved  to  New  Jersey  just  this  week, 
where  she'll  be  a graduate  student  in  Art  at  Rutgers  University.  Boggs  himself  is  packing 
a lot  of  stuff  for  shipment  to  his  Florida  studio. 

As  we  get  in  the  car  I mention  that  I hadn't  seen  the  buildings  in  daylight  before. 
I hadn't  actually  realized  there  were  two  separate  buildings.  "Yeah,  they're  connected  by 
a walkway."  I look  up  to  see  a dirty  aluminum-sheathed  walkway  hovering  precariouslv 
over  the  street  at  about  3rd-floor  level.  "It's  full  of  pigeon  shit"  he  noted. 

Boggs  should  know  - he's  been  all  though  the  buildings.  He  and  a group  of  artist- 
tenants  have  been  working  for  years  to  improve  the  site  and  set  up  an  artist's  colonv. 
Now  owned  by  the  City,  it  has  been  run  by  various  managers,  none  of  whom  has  been 
terribly  tolerant  of  the  artists  or  appreciative  of  their  efforts  to  fix  up  a building  thev 
don't  even  own.  The  group  has  removed  tons  of  trash  from  in  and  around  the  building, 
and  made  many  sections  very  livable  despite  the  remaining  overall  sense  of  squalor. 

Caroline  was  particularly  disappointed.  After  spending  a great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  fixing  up  a studio,  the  powers  that  be  assigned  it  to  someone  else.  Now  Boggs  is 
being  threatened  with  eviction  himself.  He  doesn't  want  to  move  and  his  lawyers  are 
fighting  it,  but  just  in  case  he's  getting  ready  to  travel  light.  A truck  arrives  Wednesday 
to  haul  the  first  batch  of  stuff  to  Florida.  It's  a sad  time  for  him. 
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From  Stale  Popcorn  to  Triple  Chocolate 

But  tonight  we'll  have  some  fun.  We’re  meeting  a couple  of  friends  for  dinner  at 
a place  called  Gullifty’s  in  Squirrel  Hill.  Squirrel  Hill  is  another  vibrant  neighborhood 
near  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Schenley  Park,  the 
largest  of  the  city’s  paries.  The  mix  of  shops,  apartments,  houses,  and  mansions  is  home 
to  .many  professionals  and  students  connected  to  the  nearby  universities  and  hospitals. 
Dotted  with  synagogues,  the  predominantly  Jewish  area  is  a melting  pot  of  classes  and 
cultures. 

The  restaurant  represents  one  renovation  effort  that  worked.  In  my  high  school 
days,  the  building  housed  the  Guild  Theater,  home  of  Marx  Brothers  festivals  and  killer 
double  features  (imagine  "On  the  Waterfront"  and  "From  Here  to  Eternity"  back-to- 
back).  Moviegoers  worried  that  the  ceiling  might  cave  in  one  day,  but  came  anvwav 
for  the  cheap  entertainment. 

Nowadays  the  primary  entertainment  is  people-watching.  They  come  for  dinner 
or  snacks,  but  rarely  leave  without  ordering  dessert.  A Gullify’s  specialty,  rich  pies  and 
cakes  tantalize  waiting  diners  as  they  revolve  in  a refrigerated  display  case. 


The  Party  Forms 

Boggs  and  I take  seats  next  to  the  dessert  showcase  to  await  our  dinner 
companions  Pete  Costulis  and  Cathy  Rivi.  Pete  has  met  Boggs  before  - he’s  a mechanical 
engineer  by  trade,  but  a composer  of  music  at  heart.  We’ve  been  best  friends  since  high 
school.  Cathy  Rivi  is  a technical  writer  and  mutual  friend.  She’s  the  first  to  arrive  and 
I introduce  her  to  Boggs. 

I’d  told  Cathy  about  my  previous  encounters  with  Boggs  and  she  was  glad  to 
finally  meet  him.  We  chatted  for  a while  and  got  onto  the  subject  of  his  next  projects. 
Bringing  his  art  to  cyberspace,  Boggs  will  make  some  special  versions  of  his  notes 
available  via  the  Internet.  Boggs  will  change  the  notes  regularly  - Wednesday’s  version 
may  be  different  from  Friday's  version. 

Realizing  we'd  be  more  comfortable  at  a table,  the  three  of  us  were  soon  seated. 
Before  long  Pete  joined  us,  wearing  his  "Walking  Encyclopedia  of  Movies"  T-shirt.  Boggs 
quizzed  him  with  a question  - "Who  starred  in  "A  Fine  Madness?"  "Paul  Newman  and 
Joanne  Woodward".  "Nope."  After  a few  wrong  guesses  he  corrected  his  original 
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response  - it  was  Sean  Connery  and  Joanne  Woodward.  It  was  one  of  Boggs'  favorite 
films,  about  a woman-chasing  poet  struggling  to  complete  his  master  work. 


The  Muzik  Biz 

Pete  has  a complete  electronic  music  studio  at  home,  and  in  recent  years  he's 
composed  a number  of  original  instrumental  works.  He's  been  searching  for  an  agent  to 
represent  him  with  music  publishing  companies.  Boggs  asked  him  about  the  type  of 
music,  but  with  its  roots  in  classical,  jazz,  and  rock  styles,  it's  hard  to  define.  Some 
might  call  it  "New  Age"  but  that  label  doesn't  do  it  justice.  The  artist  whose  work  is 
closest  to  Pete's  is  a woman  named  Susan  Ciani.  If  he  had  to  pick  a recording  company 
which  best  fits  his  work,  it  would  be  Windham  Hill.  "But  they've  gotten  so  big  now  that 
they  don't  listen  to  unsolicited  demo  tapes.  That's  why  I'm  searching  for  a agent  to 
represent  me." 


Boggs  was  sympathetic,  but  said  the  best  route  to  exposure  is  airplay.  And  to  get 
airplay  you  need  two  things:  a demo  CD  and  personal  contact  with  a DJ  who  plays 
similar  music.  Pete  had  already  investigated  making  a CD  but  hadn't  taken  the  plunge 
vet. 

J 


Boggs  had  once  been  a promoter  for  rock  bands.  He  told  us  how  he’d  managed 
to  introduce  one  band  to  an  executive  of  Rocket  Records,  Elton  John's  recording 
company.  "I  knew  that  the  guy  just  loved  The  Police.  So  I took  one  of  my  band's  CD's 
and  labeled  the  case  something  like  ’CONFIDENTIAL:  Advanced  Studio  Copy  - new 
Police  album’.  I heard  he  went  nuts  when  he  saw  it  and  listened  to  it  immediately." 
Despite  the  slight-of-hand,  the  band  got  a recording  gig. 

Boggs  got  out  of  the  promotion  business  after  getting  fed  up  with  the  unreliability 
of  rock  musicians,  who  rarely  showed  up  as  planned,  not  even  for  events  crucial  to  their 
careers.  "I  found  myself  having  to  explain  to  the  business  people,  'Well,  Paul's  still  hung 
over  from  Tuesday,  Phil  is  in  detox,  and  Nigel's  at  the  free  clinic  getting  a shot.  And  I 
can't  play  anything.'" 


The  Terrible  Two 

Boggs  has  a mischievous  streak.  He  recalled  one  lecture  to  a group  of  young 
CMU  art  students.  Early  in  the  lecture  he  noted  that  one  collector  was  trying  to 
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complete  a set  of  his  early  "number"  paintings.  He  wanted  a "2"  to  complete  the  series 
and  offered  to  pay  Boggs  S 1 0,000  for  one.  Having  moved  on  to  other  subjects,  he  wasn't 
interested,  but  said  "if  I ever  go  back  to  that  kind  of  thing,  I'll  let  you  know." 

During  the  lecture  Boggs  proceeded  to  draw  a stylized  numeral  two  on  the 
chalkboard.  Before  finishing,  he  noted  that  art  supply  stores  carry  a product  that  will 
"fix"  chalk  to  a surface  when  sprayed  from  a foot  or  so  away.  He  concluded  the  lecture 
and  left  without  erasing  the  board. 


Rebelbux 

After  dinner  we  eyed  the  dessert  menu.  Pete  ordered  the  Triple  Chocolate  Cake, 
and  shared  a bite  with  Cathy.  Saying  the  chocolate  looked  "dangerous",  Boggs  opted  for 
sharing  some  of  my  Carrot  Cake. 

After  clearing  the  plates,  it  was  time  to  complete  a new  Boggs  work.  He  opened 
the  manilla  envelope  he'd  brought  with  him  to  the  restaurant.  In  it  was  a small  group 
of  special  intaglio  art  prints  of  the  Confederate  Indian  Princess  note  Boggs  created  for 
the  1 994  Memphis  paper  money  show.  The  regular  issue  was  a set  of  1 00  prints  on  8 
1/2  x 11  sheets  of  paper.  These  special  edition  prints  are  a separate  series  of  just  20 
pressed  deeply  into  small  sheets  of  extra  thick  rag  paper.  Boggs  individually  tinted  the 
notes  in  various  patterns.  Several  he  deemed  not  "good  enough"  were  held  back  to  be 
used  someday  as  part  of  larger  collage  works.  The  remaining  ones  were  for  sale  at  S425. 

I had  picked  out  my  favorite  before  we  left  the  Brew  House  earlier  in  the  evening  - 
Number  14.  The  note  had  a pinkish  cast,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  white  paper 
border.  The  seal  wras  in  red,  and  the  vignettes  were  dabbled  in  green. 

"Should  I sign  your  name,  or  would  you  like  to  do  it?"  Boggs  asked.  I said  I'd  sign, 
and  he  handed  me  a pen.  I placed  the  note  gingerly  on  the  back  of  the  thick  menu. 
Trying  too  hard  to  be  neat,  I signed  my  name  in  the  "for  Register"  place.  Boggs  then 
added  "Pgh,  PA."  beneath  my  name,  and  fashioned  a serial  number  out  of  the  date  and 
print  number.  August  12,  1994  became  "1289414"  He  then  w-rote  his  name  out  in  full 
in  the  "for  Treasurer"  place:  James  Stephen  George  Boggs. 

Now  we  had  to  pick  a name.  Other  owners  had  chosen  names  like  "Ghost 
Money",  "Faded  Glory",  and  "Old  Friends".  Hmmm.  Boggs  listened  as  the  rest  of  us 
tossed  around  some  ideas.  Since  I call  my  moonlight  book  business  "Rebellion 
Numismatics"  I suggested  "Rebel  something"  as  another  option.  "Rebel  Bucks"  came  up 
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and  we  all  agreed.  Boggs  wrote  "Rebelbux"  on  a placemat  and  the  name  was  bom.  He 
rewrote  it  on  the  bottom  border  of  the  paper.  Turning  the  note  over  he  completed  the 
work  by  adding  Gullify's,  Pgh  PA."  on  the  back. 


Parking  Lot  Deals 

Boggs  stepped  out  front  for  an  after-dinner  smoke,  then  met  me  in  the  back 
parking  lot  to  complete  our  dealings.  I owed  him  for  "Rebelbux"  and  a few  other  things. 
I had  some  books  to  trade  in  the  trunk  of  my  car:  a copy  of  Frankenstein's  After  the 
Hunt,  and  two  copies  of  Griffith's  Story  of  American  Bank  Note  Company.  After 
totalling  everything  up,  I owed  Boggs  $76  and  started  writing  him  a check.  "How  come 
you  always  end  up  owing  Boggs  money?"  Pete  asked  mischievously. 

"I'm  not  sure  why  I buy  all  these  books"  Boggs  told  Cathy.  "I  can't  read  them". 
Afflicted  with  three  forms  of  dyslexia,  Boggs  can  read  just  a few'  sentences  at  a time.  "I 
like  the  pictures,"  he  grinned,  turning  inside  out  the  standby  excuse  of  Plavbov  magazine 
readers. 

Giving  Cathy  a parting  loss  on  the  cheek,  Boggs  bid  her  and  Pete  adieu.  "Gee,  I 
never  got  a loss,"  I complained,  backing  away  just  in  case  Boggs  tried  to  remedy  the 
situation.  We  climbed  back  into  my  car  for  the  return  trip  to  the  South  Side. 


Deja  Vu 

Before  dropping  him  off,  I had  to  ask  Boggs  about  a book  I'd  come  across  earlier 
in  the  week.  Using  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  online  catalog,  I located  a book  bv 
Dennis  Haseley  called  The  Counterfeiter.  Published  in  1987,  it  w'as  targeted  for  teenage 
boys.  The  plot  synopsis  stopped  me  cold:  "James,  a sixteen-vear-old  artist,  tries  to  create 
a perfect  five  hundred  dollar  bill."  I located  the  book  on  a shelf  in  another  library 
across  campus.  The  standard  disclaimer  stated  "Any  resemblance  to  actual  persons  or 
events  is  purely  coincidental..."  I read  the  first  three  chapters  before  the  library  closed 
for  the  evening. 

Boggs  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  But  had  the  author  ever  heard  of  Boggs?  A 
research  question  for  another  time.  After  pulling  up  the  Brewr  House  doorstep,  we  said 
our  goodbyes  and  Boggs  hurried  into  the  building.  Lots  of  w'ork  remains  to  be  done. 
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Buying  books,  periodicals, 
or  catalogs  on  coins,  medals, 
tokens,  paper  money, 
counterfeiting,  or  bank 
history. 


WILL  PURCHASE  ENTIRE  LIBRARIES 


Wayne  K.  Homren 
Rebellion  Numismatics 
1810  Antietam  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15206 
(412)  361-2722 


The  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion's 73rd  annual  National  Coin 
Week  is  slated  this  year  for  April 
21  to  27.  It's  an  ideal  time  for 
collectors  to  share  some  of  their 
enthusiasm  in  the  hobby  with  other 
citizens  - and  young  people. 

Some  clubs  will  help  arouse  inter- 
est by  "salting"  old  coins  in 
local  businesses  and  banks  — 
coins  that  are  not  high  in  value 
but  are  rarely  seen  today,  such 
as  Buffalo  Nickels,  V-Nickels, 
Mercury  Dimes,  etc.  — so  that 
the  uninitiated  may  see  them  and 
perhaps  say  to  themselves,  "Hey, 
I've  never  seen  a coin  like  this 
...and  it  seems  to  be  a U.S.  coin. 
I wonder  where  I could  learn  some- 
thing about  it?" 

Another  way  to  spread  interest 
is  with  an  exhibit  - again,  it 
doesn^t  need  to  be  high-priced 
material  - in  a local  bank,  lib- 
rary or  school.  There's  any  num- 
ber of  potential  numismatists 
out  there  - just  waiting  to  be 
taught  a few  rudiments ...  and  we 
can  all  gain  enjoyment  from  help- 
ing them  get  started! 
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The  Abbey  of  Peterborough  and  the  Mint  of  Stamford 
in  the  Late  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 

A Commentary  on  the  Historical  Evidence 


E.  Tomlinson  Fort 


In  pre-Conquest  England  a number  of 
churchmen  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 
are  known  to  have  had  control  over 

moneyers. 1 The  most  obvious  examples 
of  this  phenomenon  are  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  whose  names 
appear  on  the  coins  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  and  early  tenth,  centuries.2  The 
Grately  code  of  King  Athelstan  (drawn 
up  between  c.  926  and  c.  930)  states  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  two 


* This  paper  represents  a number  of  thoughts 
and  ideas  to  which  the  author  has  repeatedly 
returned  to  over  the  past  decade.  An  earlier 
version  of  this  paper  was  delivered  to  a Senior 
Honours  seminar  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1986.  the  author  wishes  to  thank 
Prof.  Donald  Bullough,  Dr.  Veronica  Smart  and 
Miss  Lorna  Walker  for  the  fine  criticisms  to 
which  they  subjected  the  earlier  draft.  A much 
revised  manuscript  was  read  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Numismatic  Society  in  the  Spring  of  1995,  the 
comments  of  a number  of  the  listeners  were  most 
helpful  in  the  formation  of  this  draft.  Though 
the  reader  should  note  that  any  and  all  errors  that 
remain  are  those  of  the  author.  The  following 
abbreviations  are  used:  ASC - The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  eds.  D.  Whitelock,  D.C.  Douglas  and 
S.I.  Tucker  (London,  1965);  BNJ  = British 
Numismatic  Journal:  CS  = Cartularium 

Saxonicum.  3 vols,  ed.  W.  de  G.  Birch  (London, 
1885-93);  DB  = Domesday  Book;  EHR=  English 
Historical  Reriew;  HC  -Hugh  Candidus,  The 
Chronicle  of  Hugh  Candidus  a Monk  of 
Peterborough,  ed  W.T.  Mellows  (London, 
1949);  NC  = Numismatic  Chronicle;  RN  = 
Revue  numismatique;  S = P H.  Sawyer,  .Anglo- 
Saxon  Charters,  a Handlist  and  Bibliography 
(London,  1968);  SCSI  - Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the 
British  Isles;  SNC  — Spink's  Numismatic 
Circular;  Z1N  = Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik. 

2  See  among  many  other  works:  C.E  Blunt, 
"Ecclesiastical  coinage  in  England,  part  I:  to  the 
Norman  conquest, " NC?  2 0 (1960),  pp  i-xvii. 


moneyers,  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
had  one  moneyer  each.3  When  the  later 
two  ecclesiastical  institutions  received 
these  privileges  is  unknown;  however, 
the  numismatic  evidence  suggests  that  the 
bishop  of  Rochester's  moneying 
privileges  may  have  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Coenwulf  of  Mercia  (796-821). 4 In 
addition  to  this,  coins  from  the  reign  of 
Offa  of  Mercia  (757-796)  indicated  that 
Eadberht,  the  bishop  of  London  also 
exercised  minting  privileges  for  a time.5 

In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period,  a writ 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  records  the  king 
granting  a moneyer  to  the  abbey  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.6  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
stated  in  Domesday  Book  that  the  bishop 
of  Hereford  also  had  a moneyer  at  the  end 
of  the  Confessor's  reign. 7 However,  the 
survey  does  not  state  when  this  privilege 
was  acquired  by  the  abbey. 


3 II  Athelstan  14.2. 

4 See  C.E.  Blunt,  C.S.S.  Lyon  and  B.H.I.H. 
Stewart  [now  Lord  Stewartby],  The  coinage  of 
southern  England.  796-840,  BNJ  32  (1963), 
pp.22-3 

5  Eadberht  s minting  privileges  were  first 
suggested  by  R.C.  Lockett,  "The  coinage  of 
Offa,"  NC4  20  (1920),  p.68.  C.E  Blunt,  'The 
coinage  of  Offa,"  in  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  ed. 
R H.M.  Dolley  (London.  1961),  pp  43-44  was 
reluctant  to  accept  this  attribution,  however  I 
Stewart,  "The  London  mint  and  the  coinage  of 
Offa,”  in  Anglo-Saxon  Monetary  History,  ed. 
M.A.S.  Blackburn  (Leicester,  1986),  p 42  and 
P.  Grierson  and  M Blackburn,  Medieval 
European  Coinage,  vol.  1 The  Early  Middle 
Ages  (Cambridge.  1986),  p.279  accept  the 
attribution 

6 5:  1085  (1065x1066). 

7 DB  i.  179,  189b. 
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In  the  1950s  Michael  Dolley  identified 
the  mint  signature  on  a unique  coin  of 
.■Ethelred  II's  First  Hand  type  which  has 
a reverse  legend  reading  +HILDEM 
OMEi)  as  having  been  struck  at 
Medesfiamstede  (Peterborough).8 


Figure  I 


This  lead  him  to  argue  that  this  mint  was 
under  the  control  of  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough.9  His  theory  is  based  both 
upon  a charter  which  is  supposed  to 
record  the  granting  of  a moneyer  at 
Stamford  by  King  Edgar  to  the  monastery 

of  Peterborough10  and  upon  the  fact  that 
there  was  a mint  at  Peterborough  in  the 
late  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Since  then  a coin  of  Cnut's  Quatrefoil 
type  with  a reverse  legend  reading 


8  R.H.M.  Dolley,  "A  new  .Anglo-Saxon 
mint:  Medeshamstede,"  BNJ  27  (1952-4), 
pp. 263-5.  In  addition  to  this  specimens,  Dolley, 
p.265,  notes  that  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Numismatic  Chronicie  for  1850.  p.6,  there  is  a 
record  of  an  .Ethelred  coin  with  a reverse  reading: 
+PIZTANM-0  MEDEL.  The  type  of  the 
coin  was  not  recorded  and  only  a cast  of  it  was 
seen,  nor  was  Dolley,  or  anyone  else,  able  to 
locate  the  specimen.  Dolley  argued  that  the  coin 
may  have  been  a product  of  the  Peterborough 
mint  He  suggested  that  "VVistan1  could  be  a 
misreading  of  PVLSTAN  (Wulfstan),  a 
moneyer  who  is  known  to  have  struck  the  First 
Hand  type  at  Stamford.  However,  as  Dolley 
himself  points  out,  the  mint  signature  MEDEL 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  form  of 
"Medeshamstede.1'  While  the  recorded  mint 
signature  may  also  be  a misreading,  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  coin  was  an  imitation  with  a 
blundered  legend.  Thus,  until  the  coin  or  a 
similar  specimen  is  located  it  is  probably  best 
not  to  include  it  in  this  essay. 

9 Dolley  s attribution  is  also  supported  by 
Blunt  (1960),  pp  xv-xvi. 

10  5!  787  (972). 


LEOFDiEIGOMED  has  been 
rediscovered. 11 


This  coin  is  also  considered  to  be  a 
product  of  a moneyer  operating  at 
Peterborough.  In  addition  to  these  two 
specimens,  there  is  a summary  of  a grant, 
similar  to  the  one  made  by  Edgar,  made 
by  the  thegn  Thorkel  Hoche  sometime 
during  the  reign  of  Cnut.  This  later  grant 
would  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Dolley,  but  it  has  been  used  by 
subsequent  scholars  to  demonstrate  that 
the  abbots  of  Peterborough  had  control 
over  a moneyer  at  Stamford  and  that  on 
occasion  a small  mint  under  the  abbot1  s 
control  also  operated  at  Peterborough 
itself. 

Both  of  these  grants  have  attracted  a 
fair  amount  of  comment  from  both 
historians  and  numismatists.  However, 
neither  document  has  been  considered 
free  from  suspicion.  This  essay  will 
examine  both  the  surviving  documentary 
and  numismatic  evidence  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  fact  strong  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  pre-conquest  abbey  of 
Peterborough  did  have  interest  in  the 
Stamford  mint  as  well  as  in  the  small  mint 
that  was  established  briefly  in  the  town  of 
Peterborough  itself. 

The  existence  of  a mint  at  Stamford  is 
undocumented  until  the  reform  of  the 
English  coinage  undertaken  by  King 
Edgar  s government  in  the  early  970s.12 


11  Staatliche  Museen  (Berlin);  SCBI. 
36.650;  ex  Kinno  (Poland)  hoard,  1900.  The 
piece  was  first  published  by  J.  Menadier,  'Der 
Fund  von  Kinno,'  2ZV23  (1902),  p.  106  no.  120. 
In  was  later  republished  by  G.  van  der  Mer, 
"Some  unpublished  Anglo-Saxon  coins  in  the 
Berlin  coin  cabinet.1'  in  Dona  Numismatika,  ed. 

P Berghaus  and  G.  Hatz  (Hamburg,  1965).  p.70. 

19  r 

The  only  comprehensive  study  of  the 

Stamford  mint  is  that  of  W.C.  Wells,  "The 

Stamford  and  Peterborough  mints,  part  I,"  BNJ 


In  the  last  century  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
state  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fourth 
largest  mint  in  the  kingdom,  behind  only 
London,  York  and  Lincoln,  with  an 
average  of  some  10  to  12  moneyers 
operating  there  [See  Table  II].13  The 
mint  may  have  had  close  connections  to 
the  one  at  Lincoln.  Jonsson  has  noted 
that  reverse  dies  with  a partly  blundered 
mint  signature  (SANDE  or  STANIEO 
instead  of  the  more  usual  STANFZORM 
or  its  abbreviations  STAN,  STANF, 
STANFO,  etc  ...)  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  style  as  those  employed  by  the 
moneyers  at  Lincoln. 14  Other  sources  of 
dies  used  at  this  mint  appear  to  have  been 
Norwich  and  Winchester  during  Edgar' s 


22  (1934-35),  pp. 35-77;  idem..  "The  Stamford 
and  Peterborough  mints,  part  II,  ' BNJ  23  (1938- 
41),  pp.7-28;  idem..  "The  Stamford  and 
Peterborough  mints,  part  III,"  BNJ  24  (1941- 
44),  pp.69-109;  and  idem,  "The  Stamford  and 
Peterborough  mints,  part  IV,"  BNJ  24  (1941- 
44),  pp.  145-74  However,  Wells  study  is  marred 
both  by  his  lack  of  critical  use  (and  citation)  of 
the  documentary  sources  and  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  this  work  was  written  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
coin  types  had  not  yet  been  established.  K. 
Jonsson,  The  New  Em.  The  Reformation  of  the 
Late  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage  ( Commentationes  de 
Nummis  Saeculorum  IX-XI  in  Suecia  Repertis. 
Nova  Senes  (Stockholm,  1987),  pp.  164-6 
provides  an  excellent  modern  discussion  of  the 
mint  at  the  time  of  Edgar's  reform,  while  A. 
Freeman,  The  Moneyer  and  the  Mint  in  the 
Reign  of  Edward  Che  Confessor  1042-1066. 
BAR  145  (1985).  pp.  118-26  has  a fine  account 
of  the  mint  in  the  Confessor's  reign 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  modern  academic 
studies  of  this  important  mint  m the  reigns  of 
Athelred  and  Cnut. 

13  The  number  of  moneyers  employed  at 
Stamford  seems  to  have  fluctuated  to  a certain 
extent,  after  Edgar's  reform  and  before  TIthelred's 
introduction  of  the  various  Hand  types,  some  15 
moneyers  are  named  on  the  coins,  but  they  are 
not  all  to  have  been  active  at  once  and  it  is  likely 
that  some  moneyers  ended  their  careers  while 
other  began  their' s in  the  midsts  of  each  type. 
Hence,  while  some  18  moneyers  are  known  for 
both  the  Last  Small  Cross  of  A th  el  red  and  the 
Quatrefoil  of  Cnut,  only  11  moneyers  seem  to 
have  struck  both  types. 

14  Jonsson  (1987),  p.164. 


reign,  WTnchester  and  London  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Martyr  and  London 
during  Atthelreds  first  type. 15  WTiile  no 
known  obverse  die-links  are  known 
between  Stamford  and  other  mints  several 
of  the  moneyers  have  names  that  are 
found  at  other  mints  such  as  Bedford, 
Derby,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  and 
Leicester. 16  Consequently,  it  would 
seem  as  if  at  least  in  some  cases  there  are 
instances  of  a Stamford  moneyer  being 
employed  elsewhere  or  of  a moneyer 
from  another  mint  coming  temporarily  to 
Stamford. 

The  first  of  these  documentary  sources 
in  question  is  a grant  issued  by  King 
Edgar  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  in 
972  at  the  request  of  yEthelwold,  bishop 
of  Winchester. 17  Among  a rather 
lengthy  list  of  estates  being  granted  or 
confirmed  in  the  abbey's  possession  the 
charter  records  the  statement:  "and  we 
grant  one  moneyer  in  Stamford. " 18 

This  document  is  the  only  complete 
Anglo-Saxon  charter  that  purports  to 
record  the  granting  of  a moneyer  to  an 
ecclesiastical  institution.  In  their  recent 
monograph  on  the  English  coinage  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  tenth 
century,  Blunt,  Stewartby  and  Lyon 
consider  the  grant  to  be  authentic; 
however,  they  do  not  give  any  reasons 
for  doing  so.19  This  opinion  differs 


13  Jonsson  (1987),  p.165. 

Jonsson  (1987),  p.  165,  notes  that  during 
the  period  of  the  "reform  issue"  (c973x  c.980) 
there  are  the  following  possible  connections; 
/Escman  and  Leofing  at  Lincoln;  Gnmr  at  Bedord 
and  Derby  and  Manna  at  Leicester.  Freeman 
(1985),  p.126,  has  identified  the  following 
connections  in  the  mid-eleventh  century':  .Elfheah 
at  Lincoln,  Godric  at  Huntingdon;  Wilgrip  at 
Leicester  and  Lincoln 
17  5:  787  (972). 

Ibid . ac  unum  monetarium  in  Stawmford 
concedimus. 

19  C.E.  Blunt,  B.H.I.H.  Stewart  [now  Lord 
Stewartby]  and  C.S.S.  Lyon.  Coinage  in  Tenth 
Century  England  (London.  1989),  p.258 
Likewise,  G.C.  Brooke,  A Catalogue  of  English 
Coins  in  the  British  Museum  The  Norman 
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from  those  of  a number  of  earlier  scholars 
who  have  considered  the  grant  to  be  a 
forgery.  It  may  therefore  be  worthwhile 
to  examine  the  diploma  at  some  length. 

The  charter  survives  in  a number  of 
variations  in  both  Latin  and  Old  English 
versions.20  The  earliest  surviving  Latin 
text  includes  later  confirmations  of  the 
grant  by  the  English  kings  Edward  the 
Martyr,  Tithelred  the  Unready,  Cnut  the 
Great,  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
William  the  Conqueror.21  However, 
neither  rendering  has  the  appearance  of 
authenticity.  Some  of  formulas  used  in 
the  grant  are  certainly  later  than  the  tenth 
century.  For  example,  Edgar  is  described 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ( rege  . regno 
magnae  Briuwniae);  a title  that  is  never 
used  in  any  authentic  grants  of  any 
Anglo-Saxon  king.  Moreover,  Hart  has 
pointed  out  that  two  passages  in  the 
boundary  clause  are  based  upon  ones 
found  in  an  eleventh  century  diploma.22 
While  the  witness  list  seems  to  have  been 
lifted  from  an  authentic  grant  from  Edgar 
to  Peterborough  which  was  made  in 
97 1.23  Finally,  references  are  made  in 
the  text  to  forged  Peterborough  grants  by 
the  Mercian  kings  Wulfhere  and 
yEthelred,  which  from  the  language  used 
in  them  would  appear  to  have  been 


Kings,  vol.  1 (London,  1916),  p.clxxviii 

believed  the  diploma  to  be  authentic. 

^ A list  of  the  manuscripts,  none  of  which 

dates  before  the  twelfth  century  may  be  found  in 

S p 251.  The  old  English  version  of  the  grant 

survives  in  version  E of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle . s.a.  963.  According  to  F.M.  Stenton, 

.Anglo-Saxon  England.  3rd  ed.  (London,  1971), 
pp. 690-1,  this  version  was  written  by  the  same 
hand  as  far  as  the  year  1121  and  continued  by 
various  hands  until  1 154. 

9 1 

The  manuscript  is:  London,  Society  of 
Antiquities,  60,  fos.  68-71  v,  which  S p.  251. 
dates  to  the  twelfth  century. 

22  C.  Hart,  The  Early  Charters  of  Eastern 
England  (Leicester , 1966),  p.26.  The  eleventh 
century  diploma  is  S 1463  (1020x1023). 

23  5:  782  (971). 


written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Edgar  grant.24 

Almost  half  a century  ago,  Levison 
argued  that  these  grants  were  drawn  up 
by  Guerno,  a monk  of  St.  Medard  who 
died  sometime  after  11 18. 25  Guerno  is 
known  to  have  forged  papal  privileges  for 
St.  Ouen  in  Normandy  and  St. 
Augustine's  Canterbury  as  well  as  other 
churches.  Levison  was  able  to  detect  his 
style  in  the  three  grants  of  Edgar, 
Wulfhere  and  Tithelred,  and  he  also  notes 
the  similarities  between  the  formulas  used 
in  these  diplomas  and  a forged  privilege 
of  Pope  Boniface  IV  to  St. 
Augustine's.26 

Other  scholars  have  also  condemned 
the  grant  as  a forgery.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  Stevenson  considered  it 
to  be  either  very  doubtful  or  a 
fabrication.27  More  recently,  both 
Harmer28  and,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  Hart29  have  argued  that  the 
diploma  is  spurious.  In  view  of  this 
overwhelming  consensus  of  scholarly 
opinion  that  this  charter  is  a blatant  late 
eleventh/early  twelfth  century  forgery;  its 
value  as  evidence  for  King  Edgar's 
granting  the  profits  of  a moneyer  at 
Stamford  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  is 
virtually  nil. 


24  5:  68  (664)  and  72  (680).  F.M.  Stenton, 
"Medeshamstede  and  its  colonies,  in  his 
Peparatory  to  Anglo-Saxon  England  ed.  D.M. 
Stenton  (Oxford,  1970),  pp.  179-92,  has  argued 
that  some  portions  of  the  Wulfhere  diploma  may 
be  based  upon  genuine  traditions  or  on  earlier 
diplomas.  Nevertheless,  he  also  states  that  in  its 
present  form  the  charter  is  a bad  post-Conquest 
forgery* * * * S * 7 * 9. 

^ W.  Levison,  England  and  the  Continent  in 
the  Eghth  Century (London,  1946),  pp. 219-220 
26  Ibid.,  the  forged  papal  grant  is  CS.  11 
(611). 

27  W.  H.  Stevenson.  Tnnoda  necessitas,  " 
EHR  29  (1914),  p.698  n.44 

28  F.E.  Harmer,  "Chipping  and  marker,  a 
lexicographical  investigation,"  in  The  Early 
Cultures  of  North-West  Europe,  ed.  C Fox  and 
B.  Dickins  (Cambridge,  1950),  p.349. 

29  Hart  (1966),  pp.25-6. 
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The  second  grant  is  recorded  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Peterborough  monk 
Hugh  Candidus,  who  wrote  a history  of 
his  house  sometime  in  the  mid-twelfth 
century. 30  In  the  work  he  quotes  at 
length  from  a number  of  charters  and  he 
also  gives  a list  of  lands  acquired  by  the 
abbey  along  with  the  names  of  the  donors 
and  the  names  of  the  abbots  in  whose 
times  the  grants  were  made.31  Among 
these  entries  is  the  following: 

Thorkel  Hoche  gave  to  St.  Peter, 
Collingham  [Nottinghamshire] 
and  a moneyer  at  Stamford,  and 
land  [there]  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 32 

The  donor  recorded  in  this  passage  is 
almost  certainly  the  same  Thorkel  Hoche 
who  appears  in  the  Liber  Virae  of 
Thorney  Abbey.  Cambridgeshire33  as 
well  as  the  man  who  witnesses  a grant 
from  King  Cnut  involving  an  estate  in 
Dorset.34  He  may  also  be  the  Thorkel 
minister  who  appears  as  a witness  to 


30  HC..  p.70. 

3^  Ibid.  pp. 67-71. 

32  Ibid,  p.70:  Turkilus  Hoche  dedil  sancto 
Petro  Colingeham  ei  monetarium  in  Suiford  el 
temam  ex  ista  parte  aque.  Hart  (1966),  p.245 
identifies  the  un  named  estate  as  being  that  part 
of  Stamford  known  as  Stamford  Baron. 

33  This  identification  was  first  made  by  D 
Whilelock,  Scandinavian  personal  names  in  the 
Liber  Vitae  of  Thorney  Abbey,"  Sage  Book  of 
the  Viking  Society  for  Northern  Research  12 
(1940),  p.  140.  Reprinted  in  her  History.  Law 
and  Literature  in  lOth-llth  Century  England 
(London,  1981),  no. XVII  and  Hart  (1966),  p.245. 

34  ri!  961  (1024).  Hart  (1966),  p.245  notes 
that  W.J  Andrew,  "A  numismatic  history  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  1100-1135,"  NC4  1 (1901), 
pp. 362-3,  suggests  that  Thurkel  Hoche  may  have 
been  the  Thurkel  whom  Cnut  made  earl  of  East 
Anglia  in  1017.  However,  the  ASCs.a  1023 
states  that  Thorkel  returned  to  Denmark  as  regent 
for  Cnut  s son.  Thus,  Thorkel  of  East  Anglia 
would  not  have  been  in  England  to  witness  the 
grant  of  1024. 


some  charters  from  Cnut's  reign,35 
though  this  is  rather  uncertain.  Hugh 
does  not  state  when  the  grant  was  made, 
but  presumably  it  occurred  sometime 
during  the  reign  of  Cnut.  Hart  expressed 
no  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  this  entry 
or  any  of  the  other  entries  in  this  list, 
though  he  did  think  that  Hugh  used  full 
charters  as  his  source  rather  than  a list  of 
benefactors.36 

This  assumption  is  somewhat 
questionable.  No  comprehensive 
scholarly  study  has  been  done  upon  the 
sources  used  by  Hugh  Candidus  for  the 
pre-Conquest  portion  of  his  Chronicle. 
Hugh  does  quote  at  length  the  two  post- 
Conquest  forgeries  in  the  names  of 
Wulfhere  and  Edgar  that  are  discussed 
above.37  In  addition,  he  also  includes  a 
forgery  of  a privilege  from  Pope  Agatho 
(678-81)  with  a confirmation  by 
Archbishop  Theodore.38  Moreover,  Hart 
points  out  that  he  also  quotes  a supposed 
grant  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
also  must  be  a post-Conquest 
concoction. 39  These  instances  would 
suggest  that  Hugh  was,  at  best,  not  very 
critical  in  his  use  of  material.  Part  of  his 
problem  may  have  been  a lack  of 
authentic  material  since  only  a few 
genuine  Peterborough  charters  are 
known.40  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  some 


35  A Thorkel  minister  witnesses  the 
following  authentic  charters:  S.  960  (1023)  and 
S.  964  (1032);  he  also  appears  in  the  following 
charters  of  rather  questionable  authenticity:  S. 
980  (1021x1023)  and  5!  976  (1035)  as  miles 
finally,  the  name  does  appear  on  one  forged 
grant:  S 965  (1032). 

36  Hart  (1966),  p.243;  I.  Stewart.  Ministri 
and  monetarii.  Rlfi  30  (1988),  p.  167  n.3 
likewise  seems  to  think  that  Hugh  was  faithfully 
getting  his  information  from  a charter,  but  like 
Hart  he  questions  how  Thorkel  would  have  been 
in  a position  to  grant  a moneyer. 

37  HC.  pp.  10-13,  32-7 

38  Ibid. . pp.  16-22. 

39  c.  Hart,  The  Early  Charters  of  Northern 
England  and  the  North  Midlands  (Leicester, 
1975),  p.65.  The  grant  is  printed  in  HC.  p.40. 

40  The  following  are  all  the  authentic 
diplomas  involving  estates  granted  to 
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if  not  all  of  the  grants  summarized  by  him 
may  have  been  later  forgeries. 

If,  however,  the  entry  is  taken  from  a 
genuine  grant,  then  this  is  the  only 
known  example  of  a secular  noble,  and  a 
rather  minor  one,  having  control  over  a 
moneyer.  In  Carolingian  Francia 
documentary  evidence  records  that  from 
at  least  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
many  of  the  mints  were  controlled  by  the 
local  counts,  even  though  the  coins  were 
struck  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  or 
king.41  It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
of  the  personal  names  that  appear  on  rare 
examples  of  Charlemagne's  Class  II 
coinage  are  the  names  of  the  secular  or 
ecclesiastical  nobles  in  whose  territory  the 
coins  were  struck.42  In  the  late  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  as  royal  authority  broke 
down  in  Francia  the  mints  came 
increasingly  under  local  control.  Thus, 
even  though  many  of  the  coins  continued 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  king,  the  profits 
of  minting  went  to  the  great  feudatories. 
Eventually,  some  of  the  nobles  began  to 
have  coins  struck  in  their  own  names  or 
in  the  names  or  rulers  who  were  long 
dead.43 

Recently,  in  his  monograph  of  the 
coinage  of  King  Edgar,  Jonsson  has 
tentatively  suggested  that  during  the 
middle  period  of  the  tenth  century  the 
control  over  the  English  coinage  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  ealdormen.44  His 
argument  is  based  upon  what  he 


Peterborough  in  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  period:  S. 
1377  (963x975);  5:  1448  (963?);  5:  1481 
(1042x1055). 

41  The  earliest  record  of  this  is  a fragmentary 
law  code  dating  from  <r.820;  it  is  printed  in 
Capitulana  Regnum  Francorum . vol  1 
( Monuments  Germaniae  Historica : Leges  II),  ed. 
A.  Boretius  and  V.  Krause  (Hanover,  1883), 
pp. 299-300 

42  Grierson  and  Blackburn,  (1986)  pp  202 

207. 

43  Ibid.,  pp  246-7;  many  examples  of  these 
coins  can  be  found  in  F Dumas,  Le  tresor  de 
Fecamp  et  le  monnayage  en  Francie  Occidentale 
p>endant  la  seconde  moitie  du  Xe  siecle  (Paris 
1971). 

44  Jonsson,  (1987),  pp.  65-8 


perceives  to  be  a regional  composition  of 
the  English  hoards  deposited  before 
Edgar  s reform  of  c.  973x975.  While  his 
hypothesis  is  interesting,  Metcalf  has 
criticized  it,  correctly  pointing  out  that  the 
argument  rests  upon  only  a small  number 
of  hoards  and  that  these  finds  are  not 
evenly  distributed  over  what  was  once 
Edgar' s kingdom.45  Thus  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  great 
secular  feudatories  of  England  had  any 
control  over  the  coinage  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Nevertheless,  Grierson  has  argued 
that  grants  of  moneyers  to  private  persons 
are  just  as  likely  as  those  to  ecclesiastical 
institutions.46  He  also  suggests  that  such 
grants  were  made  only  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  recipient.  If  such  was  the  case,  then 
presumably  the  grant  could  not  be  passed 
on  to  someone  else,  unless  there  was 
royal  approval.  Hugh  Candidus'  entry 
does  not  state  whether  Thorkel's  grant 
was  made  with  the  consent  of  Cnut  or 
not. 

Even  if  there  was  evidence  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ealdormen  or  earls 
controlled  the  mints,  the  evidence 
concerning  Thorkel  Hoche  is  that  he  was 
not  one  of  them.  He  is  only  known  for 
certain  to  witness  one  charter  from  Cnut’s 
reign  and  in  it  he  appears  among  the  list 
of  thegns  ( nunjsiri)  rather  than  among 
the  earls.47  The  fact  that  he  is  recorded 
as  attending  Cnut's  court  only  once  may 
indicate  that  he  was  a thegn  of  only 
modest  importance. 

Since  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
case,  it  must  then  be  asked  how  could  a 
thegn  be  in  a position  to  grant  a moneyer 


45  D M.  Metcalf,  "Were  ealdormen 
exercising  independent  control  over  the  coinage 
in  mid  tenth  century  England?'  BNJ  57  (1987), 
pp.24-33. 

46  P Grierson,  "Domesday  Book,  the  geld  de 
moneta  and  monetagwm  a forgotten  minting 
reform.  ' BNJ 55  (1985),  p. 88 

47  S 961  (1024).  For  the  evidence  that  the 
Latin  word  minister  is  always  used  for  the  Old 
English  thegn.  see  H.R.  Loyn,  "Gesiths  and 
thegns  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  century',"  EHR  70  (1955),  pp. 543-5. 
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to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough?  One 
possible  solution  is  that  he  may  have  been 
involved  in  some  way  with  the  mint 
administration  at  Stamford.  Nightingale 
has  shown  that  some  of  the  money ers  at 
London  in  the  early  Norman  period  could 
rise  to  positions  in  the  administration  of 

the  town.48  While  Biddle  and  Keene's 
study  of  the  Winton  Domesday  suggests 
that  in  the  Confessor's  reign  the  title 
monetanus  could  be  applied  to  someone 
not  currently  striking  coins,  perhaps  an 
indication  that  they  were  involved  in  the 
mint  s administration  rather  than  in  coin 
production.49 

It  is  equally  possible  that  Thorkel 
acquired  authority  over  a moneyer  during 
the  last  years  of  jEthelred  II's  reign  or  the 
first  years  of  Cnut's  rule.  Mack  has 
shown  that  the  Danish  conquest  of  Sven 
Forkbeard  (d.1015)  and  his  son  Cnut 
devastated  the  Anglo-Saxon 
aristocracy. 50  Such  a situation  must  also 
have  lead  to  administrative  chaos.  Thus, 
it  would  be  possible  for  irregularities, 
such  as  a thegn  gaining  control  over  a 
moneyer,  to  occur.51  Therefore,  it  could 
be  that  by  granting  the  moneyer  to 
Peterborough  the  administrative  situation 
was  being  corrected.  Likewise,  it  may 
have  been  the  case  that  Thorkel  was  some 
type  of  mint  official  and  he  may  simply 


48  P.  Nightingale,  "Some  London  moneyers 
and  reflections  on  the  organization  of  English 
mints  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,1  NC 
142  (1982),  pp. 34-50. 

49  M.  Biddle  and  D.J.  Keene,  " Winchester  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,'  in  Winchester 
Studies,  vol.  1 : Winchester  in  the  Early  AEddle 
Ages  (Oxford,  1976)  pp. 396-415;  esp  pp.403- 
7 421. 

5(5  K.  Mack,  "Changing  Thegns:  Cnut's 
conquest  and  the  English  aristocracy, ' Albion  16 
(1984),  pp.  375-87. 

51  The  fact  that  Thorkel  is  an  Old  Norse 
name  may  also  suggest  that  he  may  have  been  a 
warrior  who  came  to  England  as  a follower  of 
Cnut  and  thus  may  have  acquired  the  moneyer  as 
part  of  his  booty.  M.K.  Lawson,  Cnut  The 
Danes  in  England  in  the  Early  Eleventh  Century 
(London,  1993),  p.  171  argues  that  Thorkel  may 
have  been  a "new  man  installed  by  Cnut. 


have  been  granting  a portion  of  his 
control  and/or  profits  to  the  abbey. 

Nevertheless,  the  ideas  in  the 
preceding  two  paragraphs  are  little  better 
than  idle  speculation.  The  text  of  the 
document  which  Hugh  summarized  has 
not  survived  and  consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  situation 
which  it  recorded.  However,  the  above 
discussion  has  shown  that  Hugh 
Candidus  often  used  forged  material, 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  in  his 
Chronicle  Thus,  there  is  a strong 
possibility  that  if  there  was  a charter 
recording  the  grant  made  by  Thorkel  it 
was  also  a forgery,  or  it  was  embellished 
at  a later  date.  Hence,  the  value  of  the 
entry  to  the  modern  historian,  like  the 
forged  charter  of  Edgar,  is  rather 
questionable. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  even  though  the 
Edgar  charter  is  a clumsy  post-Conquest 
forgery  and  the  entry  of  Thorkel' s grant 
is  from  an  extremely  dubious  source, 
both  documents  record  actual  pre- 
Conquest  traditions  of  the  history  of 
Peterborough.  This  may  well  be  the 
case.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  surviving  coin  evidence  from 
the  Stamford  and  Peterborough  mints  to 
see  if  it  can  provide  any  further 
information. 

Both  Peterborough  moneyers,  Hild 
and  Leofdaeg,  may  have  had  connections 
with  the  Stamford  mint.  A moneyer  by 
the  name  of  Hild  is  known  to  have  struck 
at  Stamford  during  the  reign  Edward  the 
Martyr52  as  well  as  for  TThelred's  First 
Small  Cross  type.55  However,  he  is  not 
known  to  have  struck  any  coins  at 
Stamford  after  Tithelred  s first  type. 
Thus,  it  may  be  that  Hild  was  transferred 
from  Stamford  to  the  new  mint  at 
Peterb  orough . 

On  the  other  hand,  a Leofdaeg  is 
known  to  have  worked  at  Stamford 
striking  the  Short  Cross  for  Cnut  and  the 


j2  For  a corpus  of  his  coins  of  Edward's 
Normal  Small  Cross  types  see  K.  Jonsson, 
Viking -age  Hoards  and  Late  Anglo-Saxon  Coins 
(Stockholm,  1986),  p.  55 
52  Ibid.,  p. 60 
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Jewel  Cross  for  Harold  I.54  It  may 
therefore  be  that  this  moneyer  began  his 
career  at  Peterborough  and  later  was 
moved  to  Stamford.  However,  this 
possibility  may  be  questionable  since 
there  is  a gap  of  somewhere  between  five 
to  seven  years  between  the  Quatrefoil 
and  Short  Cross  types.  Nevertheless,  no 
moneyer  named  Leofdaeg  is  known  to 
have  struck  any  coins  for  Cnut  at  any 
mints  other  than  Stamford  and 
Peterborough.55  Thus,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  Leofdaeg  at  Stamford  and 
the  Leofdaeg  at  Peterborough  are  the  same 
man. 

A number  of  years  ago,  Stewartby 
attempted  to  identify  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough's  moneyer  at  Stamford  by 
the  appearance  of  an  annulet  after  the 
reverse  inscription  on  some  coins  from 
the  Stamford  mint  that  were  struck  in  the 
late  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  annulet  occurs  during 
on  a coin  of  Edward  the  Martyr  by  the 
moneyer  Wulfgar.56  The  same  symbol 
occurs  on  a coin  of  Aithelred's  First 


54  Smart  (1987),  p.257.  A moneyer  with 
this  name  is  also  known  to  have  struck 
jCthelred's  First  Hand  coinage  at  Stamford,  see 
Jonsson  (1986),  p.77  Due  to  the  gap  between 
the  First  Hand  type  of  Athelred  and  the 
QualrefoiJ  type  of  Cnut  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that  these  two  moneyers  are  the  same  person, 
however,  it  may  be  that  the  later  Leofdaeg  is 
somehow  related  to  the  earlier  one. 

55  Smart  (1987)  lists  only  one  Leofdaeg,  that 
at  Stamford  (p.257),  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  the  Peterborough  mint  was 
briefly  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  Cnut's 
reign. 

56  I.H.  Stewart,  "The  Stamford  mint  and  the 
connexion  with  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  under 
Ethel  red  II,"  BNJ  28  (1955-7),  p.  100  nos.  1 and 
2.  Stewartby's  arguments  are  based  upon  those 
of  F.  Elmore  Jones,  "New  light  on  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough  in  the  Norman  period,"  BNJ  27 
(1952-4),  pp. 179-81.  However,  while  Elmore 
Jones  does  suggest  that  the  annulet  may  have 
been  used  as  a mark  to  distinguish  an 
ecclesiastical  moneyer,  he  points  out  that  its  use 
is  so  rare  and  haphazard  that  definite  conclusions 
are  not  possible. 


Small  Cross  type.57  However,  on 
another  example,  stuck  with  the  same 
dies,  the  annulet  appears  to  have  been 
erased  from  the  reverse  die.58  Stewartby 
noted  that  in  the  post-Conquest  penod  an 
annulet  may  have  been  used  to  designate 
moneyers  under  the  control  of  local 
ecclesiastics.59  He  thus  argues  that 
during  the  early  post  reform  period,  the 
annulet  was  used  to  identify  the  moneyer, 
in  this  case  Wulfgar,  who  struck  for  the 
abbot  of  Peterborough.  However,  during 
the  First  Hand  period,  when  the  abbot 
had  his  own  mint  established  at 
Peterborough,  thus  the  annulet  was 
removed. 

Stewartby's  idea  is  interesting,  but  it 
is  also  questionable  in  a number  of 
respects.  If  the  moneyer  Wulfgar  had 
struck  for  the  abbot  of  Peterborough 
during  the  period  of  the  Normal  Small 
Cross  and  First  Small  Cross  at 
Stamford,  it  would  be  logical  for  him  to 
continue  working  for  the  abbot  when  a 
mint  was  established  at  Peterborough. 
However,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  only  moneyer  known 
to  have  worked  at  Peterborough  during 
the  First  Hand  period  is  Hild.  While 
Wulfgar  seems  to  have  continued  to  have 
struck  at  Stamford  during  the  First  Hand 
and  Second  Hand  periods. 60  Moreover, 
the  moneyers  THfweald  and  Cnapa,  are 
known  to  have  struck  Normal  Small 
Cross  coinage  with  an  annulet,  while  the 
moneyers  Tzlfweald,  Leofing,  Hild,  and 
Wulfstan  are  known  to  have  struck  First 
Small  Cross  coinage  with  the  annulet.61 


57  Stewart  (1955-7),  p.  110  no. 3. 

58  Ibid.,  p.100  no.  4 and  n.4 

59  Ibid. . p.  108. 

69  See  the  examples  listed  in  Jonsson 
(1986),  pp.  77  and  96.  Jonsson  knows  of  only 
one  Second  Hand  coin  struck  by  Wulfgar  and  it 
may  therefore  be  that  his  moneying  career  ending 
during  this  phase. 

61  M.  Dolley,  "A  further  parcel  of  reform- 
type  pence  from  an  eighteenth -century'  find  from 
N.E.  England,"  SNC  84  (1976),  p.  14 1 and 
Jonsson  (1987),  p.  157.  In  the  cases  of  the 
moneyers  /Elfweald  and  Cnapa  the  annulet  on  the 
reverse  die  has  been  erased  in  some  cases. 
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Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  annulet, 
if  it  was  used  to  designate  that  a moneyer 
was  controlled  by  a local  ecclesiastic,  its 
use  was  very  irregular  at  best.  The  abbot 
of  St.  Augustine's  Canterbury  is  known 
from  reliable  documentary  sources  to 
have  had  a moneyer,  but  no  annulets 
appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  Canterbury 
mint  signed  coins.  Moreover,  Stewartby 
himself  has  pointed  out  that  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  annulets 
almost  invariably  appear  on  York  signed 
pennies.62  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  during  the  eleventh  century 
the  bishop  of  York,  or  any  other  local 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  had  any  control 
over  the  mint.  Also,  since  the  annulet  is 
so  common  among  the  York  moneyers, 
this  would  mean  that  all  of  the  York 
moneyers  (between  1 9 and  1 1 depending 
on  the  type)  were  under  ecclesiastical 
control  during  the  Confessor's  reign.  In 
view  of  the  situation  at  Canterbury  where 
the  archbishop  had  only  two  moneyers, 
this  would  seem  unlikely.  In  addition  to 
this,  Jonsson  has  discovered  instances 
during  the  Normal  Small  Cross  and  First 
Small  Cross  periods  when  annulets 
appear  on  the  reverses  of  coins  struck  at 
Horncastle,  Tamworth,  and  Worcester.63 

This  still  leaves  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  annulet  on  Wulfgar's 
early  Stamford  coins.  It  may  well  be  that 
these  marks  simply  signified  the  die  cutter 
or  were  placed  on  the  coins  as  decoration 
or  they  may  have  been  some  form  of 
control  mark.64  Equally,  Stewartby  may 
be  correct  in  his  idea  that  Wulfgar  was  the 
moneyer  for  the  abbey  of  Peterborough. 
But  this  then  leaves  the  question  as  to 
why  the  annulet  was  not  revived  after  the 
First  Hand  period  when  the 
Peterborough  mint  was  not  operating? 

There  is  the  even  more  important 
question  of  why  would  the  abbey's 
moneyer  need  to  use  an  annulet  at  all? 
Surely,  if  the  abbey  had  control  over  a 
moneyer  everyone  knew  who  he  was. 


62  Stewart  (1955-7),  p 108. 

63  Jonsson  (1987),  pp.  157-8. 

64  Elmore  Jones  (1952-4)  considers  this  to 
be  a possibility. 


There  would  presumably  be  records  in 
the  abbey,  if  nowhere  else,  and  other 
local  officials  would  almost  certainly  have 
had  at  least  a mental  knowledge  of  it  if 
not  written  records.  What  has  to  be 
admitted  here  is  that  we  have  no  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  the  annulet  on  these 
coins,  assuming  that  there  even  was  one, 
and  that  barring  the  discovery  of  new 
documentary  or  numismatic  evidence  we 
are  never  going  to  know.  While  such 
ignorance  is  certainly  frustrating  for  both 
the  historian  and  the  numismatist  it  is  a 
reality  for  those  who  study  poorly 
documented  periods. 

Thus,  while  the  numismatic  evidence 
does  show  that  there  was  a very  small 
mint  at  Peterborough,  it  does  not 
demonstrate  that  the  mint  was  controlled 
by  the  abbot.  Otherwise,  the  simple  fact 
that  an  important  monastery  or  a 
bishopric  was  located  near  a mint  would 
mean  that  the  bishop,  abbot  or  abbess  had 
authority  over  the  personnel  of  the  mint. 
If  such  was  the  case,  then  one  would 
expect  that  all  fifteen  or  so  eleventh 
century  bishoprics  and  a number  of 
important  abbeys  had  at  least  one 
moneyer.  However,  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  in  the  tenth,  eleventh  or  early 
twelfth  centuries.  What  documentary 
evidence  that  there  is  suggests  that 
ecclesiastics  with  minting  rights  seem  to 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
general  rule.  Equally,  while  it  is  likely 
that  the  moneyers  who  worked  at 
Peterborough  were  also  employed  at  the 
Stamford  mint,  there  is  no  solid  evidence, 
such  as  obverse  die-links,  to  confirm  it. 
One  must  therefore  conclude  that  while 
there  is  certainly  the  possibility  that  the 
abbot  of  Peterborough  had  an  interest  in 
the  small  mint  located  near  his  monastery 
there  is  no  evidence  to  demonstrate  that 
he  did. 

Finally,  while  there  certainly  seems  to 
have  been  a tradition  that  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough  had  control  over  a moneyer 
at  Stamford  in  the  late  tenth  and  early 
eleventh  centuries,  the  sources  recording 
it  are  of  questionable  value. 
Consequently,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  twelfth  century  monastery 
intentionally  produced  historical 
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documents  to  increase  its  importance  and 
to  fill  in  empty  spaces  in  its  history.  A 
number  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  such 
as  Crowland  and  Canterbury,  either 
forged  documents  or  tampered  with  them 
in  an  effort  both  to  secure  title  of  disputed 
lands  as  well  as  to  supply  evidence  for 


their  own  pre-conquest  histories.  Hence, 
quality  of  the  evidence  is  such  that  while 
it  can  be  suggested  that  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough  may  have  had  at  least  one 
moneyer  at  the  Stamford  mint  in  the  late 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  such  a statement  is 
far  from  certain. 


The  English  Mints  c.  957-1035 
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Table  I 


Some  of  the  Major  English  Coin  Types  c.  973  1035 


Edgar  the  Peaceable  (957-975) 

1 . Reform  Small  Cross 

Nordbert  at  Norwich 

Edward  the  Martyr  (975- 978) 

2.  Normal  Small  Cross 

Iohannes  at  Exeter 

TEthelred  the  Unready  ( c.  978-1016) 

3.  First  Hand 

Lytelman  at  Ipswich 

4 . Second  Hand 

Leofric  at  Lymne 

5 . Benediction  Hand 

Leofstan  at  Canterbury 

6.  Crux 

Eadstan  at  Hastings 

7.  Long  Cross 

Winas  at  Crewkerne 

8.  Helmet 

Wulfmser  at  Gothaburh 

9.  Agnus  Dei 

Wulfnoth  at  Southampton 

10.  Last  Small  Cross 

Thorketill  at  Torksey 

Cnut  the  Great  (1016-1035) 

1 1 . Quatrefoil 

Eadric  at  Hereford 

12.  Pointed  Helmet 

.Elfsige  at  Leicester 

13.  Short  Cross 

God  wine  at  Winchester 
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TABLE  II 


The  Moneyers  at  the  Mint  of  Stamford  £-.973-1035 


Coin  types 

Edgar 

C2:  Reform  Small  Cross 

Edward  the  Martyr 
A:  Normal  Small  Cross 

Ethered  II 

Al:  Firsr Small  Cross 
Bl:  Firsr  Hand 
B2:  Second  Hand 
B3:  Benediction  Hand 


C:  Crux 

A2:  Intermediate  Small  Cross 

D:  Long  Cross 

E:  Helmet 

G:  Agnus  Dei 

A3:  Last  Small  Cross 

Cnut 

E:  Quatrefoil 
G:  Pointed  Helmet 
H:  Short  Cross 


.Elf gar 

Edfgeat 

Edfweald 

Edfweard 

Elf  wig 

Elfwine 

.Escea 

Escman 

Escwig 

Ethelbeorht 

Eahelstan 

Ethel  weard 

Ethelwine 

Agisman 

Boga 

Brandr 

Bruna 

Brunstan 

Brunwine 

Capelin 

Cnapa 

Cristin 

Eadweard 

Eadwig 

Eadwine 


C2  A Al  Bl  B2  B3  C A2  D E G A3  E 

XXX 
X 
X 


G H 


XXX  XX 


X X 


X 


X X X X 


X X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X X 
X 


X X 
X 


X X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X 


X X 
X 
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Fargnmr 

Goddaeg 

Godhere 

Godleof 

Godnc 

Godwine 

Goth[?] 

Gnmr 

Hild 

Hringwulf 

Ioli 

Leofdseg 

Leofgod 

Leofing 

Leofric 

Leofsige 

Leofweaid 

Leofwine 

Manna 

Morulf 

Oio 

Osmund 

Osweald 

Osweard 

Scot 

Svart 

Svartbrandr 

Svartgeirr 

Thorsteinn 

Thorulfr 

Wacer 

Wine 

Wulfgar 

Wulfmaer 

Wulf  stan 


C2  A AJ  B1  B2  B3  C A2  D E G A3  E 

X 

XX  X 

X 

X X X X X 

XXX 
XXX  XX 

X 

X X X X X 

X X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

XXX  XX 

X 

X 


X X 
XXX 


X XX 

X 

X 

X 


X 

XXX 
X X 

X XXX 

X X 


X 

X 

XXX  XX 

X 

X X X X X X 


G H 
X 


X 

X X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X X 
X X 


X X 
X X 

X 


X X 
X X 
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THE  AUTHOR:  A member  of  PAN/  Tom  Fort  is  also  a member  of  many  European 
numismatic  societies  as  well  as  historical  and  numismatic  clubs  in  the  U.S. 
He  holds  degrees  in  history  from  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the  Un- 
iversity of  St.  Andrews/  Scotland/  and  in  paleography  from  the  Borthwick 
Institute/  University  of  York/  England.  He  has  published  many  essays  On 
early  medieval  numismatics  and  is  presently  Editor  of  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic  Society - 


SHOW  CALENDAR 

MAR-  9/  10  - Indiana,  PA  - Indiana 
Coin  Club  38th  Spring  Show,  Best 
Western  University  Inn/  1545  Wayne 
Ave. / Rte.  119  South. 

MAR.  9/  10  - York/  PA  - York  Coin 
Club  Show,  Springetts  Fire  Hall, 
3031  E.  Market  Street. 

MAR-  16/  17  - Clarks  Summit,  PA  - 

Scranton  Coin  Club  Show,  Ramada 
Inn,  Rte.  6 and  Rte.  11. 

MAR.  31  - Lionville/  PA  - West 
Chester  Coin  Club  Show,  Holiday 
Inn,  Route  100. 

MAR-  29-31  - Allentown/  PA  - Allen- 
town/Bethlehem Coin  Club  Show, 
Merchants  Square  Mall  & Expo  Ctr., 
South  12th  and  Vultee  Sts. 

APR.  13,  14  - Lancaster,  PA  - Cen- 
tral PANumis.  Assn.  Show,  Farm  & 
Home  Center,  Arcadia  Road  (off 
Rte.  72  and  Rte.  30). 

MAY  4,  5 - Hershey,  PA  - Hershey 
Coin  Club  Show,  PA  Natl.  Guard 
Armory,  1720  East  Caracas  Ave. 

MAY  10-12  - Monroeville,  PA  - 
PA  ASSN-  OF  NUMISMATISTS  (PAN) 

SHOW,  Pittsburgh  Expo  Mart, 
Business  Route  22. 

MAY  18,  19  - Chambersburg , PA  - 

Friendly  Coin  Club  Show,  Holiday 
Inn,  Exit  5,  Rte.  1-81. 

JUNE  1 - Lancaster,  PA  - Red 

Rose  Coin  Club  Show,  Farm  & Home 
Center,  Arcadia  Rd.  (off  Rt.72  & 30) 


COIN  OF  THE  YEAR 

A British  50-pence  coin  commem- 
orating the  Allied  invasion  of 
Normandy  has  been  named  Coin 
of  the  Year  for  1996  for  issues 
dated  1994  in  competition  spon- 
sored by  World  Coin  News. 

The  winner  is  a 50-pence  copper- 
nickel  coin  that  depicts  war 
planes  and  ships  on  the  reverse. 

The  obverse  shows  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  date. 

Selection  is  done  in  a two-stage 
balloting  process.  First,  winners 
are  chosen  in  each  of  10  categories . 
This  coin  won  in  two  categories  in 
the  1st  round:  Best  Contemporary 
Event  Coin,  and  Most  Popular  Coin. 

An  international  panel  of  coinage 
experts  votes  on  the  category  win- 
ners, and  thenselects  the  Coin  of 
the  Year  from  those  winners. 
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BEAUTIFUL  BUST  HALVES 

One  of  our  moM  beauliful  coin  designs,  yel 
inexpensive  (o  own  in  an  aitractive  grade.  We  sclccl 
dates  for  you  in  the  grade  of  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  No 
better  varieties  included,  just  nice  Circulated  coins. 
Sure  to  please! 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $33.00 

Or  Three  Different  $95.00 

Super  Special:  EF  Bust  Half  $65.00 

AU  Bust  Half  $160.00 

Date  of  our  choice,  please.  Specify  if  you 
like  any  toning. 


SUPER  COIN  AT  A SUPER  PRICE 
1995-P  DOUBLED  DIE 
LINCOLN  CENT 

Blazing,  full  Gem  red! 

A must-have  coin  at  a special  price. 

Gem  MS-65  red  $33.00  or  3 for  $95.00 
Gem+  MS-66  red$55.00  or  3 for  $155.00 


MS-63  BROWN  INDIAN 
HEAD  CENT 

Really  neat  creamy  brown  Uncirculated  Cent  almost 
100  years  old  - yet  inexpensive  - actually  downright 
cheap!  Light  to  medium  to  chocolate  brown 
depending  on  how  and  where  the  coin  was  stored 
over  the  decades.  Dates  mostly  from  1900-1909-P  in 
stock  with  a splattering  of  ones  in  the  19th  Century. 
Let  us  select  for  you! 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $20.50 

Or  3 different  dates  $59.00 


TWENTY-FOUR  COIN  PEACE 
SILVER  DOLLAR  SET 

Complete  24  coin  set  grading  full  Very  Fine  to 
Uncirculated.  Each  set  has  a full  Borderline 
Uncirculated  1928-P,  the  key  date  of  the  scries! 
Housed  in  a custom  Dansco  album. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $330.00 

UPGRADE  NOW! 
CHOICE  AU/BU 
SET  OF  PEACE  DOLLARS 

Including  the  1921.  1928-P  & 1934-S!  Beautiful. 
Brilliant,  nicely  struck  coins.  Twenty-four  coin  set 
housed  in  a custom  Dansco  album. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $855.00 


32  PC.  EISENHOWER  DOLLAR  SET 

1971-1978- PDS  S 1 IKE  set  CH./GEM  BU  & 
PROOF  incl.  all  varieties  of  1976!  Housed  in  a 
custom  album. 

$120.00 


MS-64  “Your  Choice” 
LIBERTY  NICKEL  SPECIAL 

Nicely  struck  coins.  Original  with  above  average 
luster  and  surface  qualities.  Hairline  free  with  no 
spotting.  Some  lightly  toned  specimens  available  - 
just  ask. 

1 coin  for  $105.00 
3 coins  for  $280.00 
Pick  from  the  following  dates: 

1901.  1902.  1903.  1904,  1905.  1906. 

1907.  1908.  1910.  1911.  1912-P 
Please  list  second  choices  for  quantity  discount. 


MS-63  WASHINGTON-CARVER  TYPE 

Commemorative  Silver  Half  Dollar  shows  the  co- 
joined  busts  of  two  prominent  black  Americans. 
Brilliant.  Choice  original  examples  of  this  "cheap" 
commemorative.  Your  choice  of  either  1951-P  or 
1952-P. 

$15.00  per  coin 


OR  one  of  each  date 
$29.00  for  the  pair 


SELECT  BU  $2 'A  LIBERTY 

Our  choice  of  date,  please  in  nice  MS-60+  condition 
with  no  annoying  red  spotting.  Lustrous  coins  housed 
in  a custom  Capital  Plastic  holder.  Perfect  addition  to 
every  collection  - or  stock  up  now  for  gifts! 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $205.00 


LITTLE  THREE  CENT 
SILVER  COINS 

Brilliant  Choice  AU  coins  with  no  distracting  marks. 
Nicely  struck  - perfect  for  a type  set!  Our  choice  of 
date  - your  choice  of  Type  I or  Type  3. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  $89.00  each 


BARBER  HALVES  COMING 
OUT  OF  OUR  EARS 

We  have  way  too  many  Barber  Halves  in  stock  and  we 
need  you  to  help  us  thin  out  our  boxes.  Our  choice  of 
date,  please,  at  these  prices.  Choice  original  for  the 
grade  with  no  distracting  marks  or  blemishes. 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 

Fine $20.00  VF... $55.00 

EF $95.00  Choice  AU $199.00 


TERMS  OF  SALE. 

Payment  terms  13  S Pusi  Office  and  American  Express  money  orders 
shipped  immcdiatcl>  ALL  OTHER  CHECKS  MUST  CLEAR  THREE 
WEEKS 

Wc  accept  MasterCard  and  VISA  We  need  the  issuing  bank,  bank  s cit> 
and  Mate,  card  number,  expiration  date  No  credit  cards  on  S2()  gold  jxs 
PA  residents  add  69  sales  tax 

Postage  and  Handling  Fees;  S3  (X)  on  orders  less  than  S5U.  S4  i *)  on 
orders  S5D  SHX)  S5  DO  on  orders  S10C1-S3<X>  SMX>  on  orders  S3C*>- 
S5(X).  orders  over  S5U)  shipped  Post  Paid  P/H  Ices  non-rclundablc 
Guarantee  All  items  guaranteed  genuine  All  rciurns  must  be  by  mail 
All  returns  must  be  postmarked  within  liltccn  1 15)  days  ol  receipt  All 
returns  ul  PCGS  NGC  ANACS  certified  coins  must  be  postmarked 
within  live  (5)  days  ot  receipt  Any  attempted  alterations  or  exemptions 
i»l  above  policy  arc  null  and  void  Most  items  can  be  returned  tor  any 
reason  including  grading  No  return  on  bullion-related  items  Modern 
mint  iicms  (such  js  SOL.  OLY  Prool  sets,  etc  ) jrc  EXCHANGE 
ONLY  Grading  15  years  experience  No  warranty  expressed  or  implied 
is  made  with  respect  to  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary  among 
grading  experts  Please  do  compare  our  quality  with  Coins  you  purchase 
elsewhere  Let  us  know  it  sou  can  lind  comparable  quality  lor  less1 
All  returns  must  be  in  original  holders,  unopened  and  undamaged 
Complete  terms  ol  sale  available  upon  written  request 


John  Paul  Sarosi.  Inc. 

P.O.BOX  729  1107-  MARKET  STREET  JOHNSTOWN,  PA  15907 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


KATHY  SAROSI 
LM  ANA  3178 

JOHN  PAUL  SAROSI 
LM  ANA  2505 


STORE  HOURS 
Mon-Fri  9 AM  - 5 PM 
Thurs  9 AM  - 8 PM 


TOLL  FREE  ORDER  LINE 

l-(800)-334-1163 

1-(814)  535-5766 

FAX  1.(814)535-2978 

ssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssss 


We  are  BUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S.  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 
ic  All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for ^an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  t 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of  the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 


STFTNMEE 
COINS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGCA 


